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LITTLE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 
By  Susan  Coolidgc. 

The  Christmas  day  was  tve  drew  near, 

The  fir-trees  they  were  talking  low  at  midnight  cold  and  clear; 

e  fir-trees  said,  all  in  the  pale  moon  light, 

.>ow   wh;i.a  ui   us  shall  ch          '  grace  tl 


Bui  .10  bahy  of  the  bit.  I  not  restrain  n  sigh 

Vou  all  will  be  approved,"  he  said,  "bui  t  chance  have  I?" 


One  baby-girl 


he  5;rove  a  woodman  took  his  way. 


small  a 


Oh,   gl  proud   the   baby-fir,   amid  n 

To  be  tiiui  chosen 
He   stretched   his  fr 

[  li    1  .m  ,i  real  Christrrs  he  had  his  wish 

•ks   of  rud'' 


"i  am 

F-'cw   toys  ar.d  candies  couid   i  ulic   iieait  aiiO 


And,  ' 
An 


hp    hiirrifd  forth. 


herlv  k 


Saints  owerful,  befell  that  day, 

The  baby  laughed,  the  baby  ciowed,  lo  see  the  t^ipcrs  bright; 

The   forest  babv  i  -     -m.l    -I-.tv^t!    in    fhp  rlrlighf 
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rlinueji   scorched  and 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  A  MINING  CAMP 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 


^|HE  mines  had  been  shut  down 
for  six  weeks,  and  money  in  the 
camp  was  scarce.  Bad  weath- 
er had  set  in  early,  and  the  con- 
tinued rain  found  its  way  through 
the  roof  of  many  a  cabin.  Sickness 
had  already  appeared.  In  Sandy 
Carson's  cabin  a  little  girl — the  only 
little  girl  in  camp  was  very  ill.  A 
cold  at  first,  then  a  fever  had  come, 
and  day  after  day  little,  sunny-hair- 
ed Nellie  Carson,  whom  the  miners 
had  loved  and  petted  since  the  first 
day  of  her  arrival,  steadily  grew 
worse  until  the  whole  camp  spoke 
in  whispers,  even  up  at  the  Red 
Light,  where  they  were  gambling. 

To  Dr.  Dick,  who  hung  over  the 
little  sufferer's  bed  and  watched  the 
fluttering  breath,  it  seemed  that  the 
course  of  the  fever  was  about  run. 
She  had  been  delirious  at  times;  and 
as  he  leaned  over  her  she  began  mut- 
tering: 


Ts    it    Christmas    yet,  mamma 


2 

when 


You  said  I  could  have  a  doll 
Christmas  came,  and  I  want  it  so 
badly,  mamma;  isn't  it  Christmas 
yet.'^ 

The  sick  child  in  her  unconscious- 
ness had  somehow  remembered,  and 
through  the  burning  tide  of  fever 
held  fast  to  a  promise  of  weeks  be- 
fore. 

Have  you  a  doll,  Mrs.  Carson?" 

"I  have  never  bought  it.  I  have 
promised  it  to  her  for  a  year.  I  told 
her  that  when  Christmas  came  she 
would  surely  have  it,   then  she  was 


taken  ill,  and  I  did  not  remember, 
and  oh,  Dr.  Dick,  we  have  scarcely 
enough  money  for  food!" 

Half  an  hour  later  Dr.  Dick  went 
over  to  the  Red  Light  hotel.  Loung- 
ing about  the  office  was  the  usual 
crowd.  Every  activity  ceased  when 
the  doctor  entered. 

''How  is  she?  How  is  she  to-night, 


D 


oc: 


"There'll  be 
ing  or  before. 


a  change  by  morn- 
I  can't  tell  you  till 
then.  Boys,  is  there  anybody  here 
that  will  ride  over  to  Green  Valley, 
the  nearest  tov/n  to-night?"  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence.  Green  Val- 
ley, the  nearest  town  of  any  size,  was 
a  good  twenty  miles  away,  and  the 
roads  were  believed  to  be  impassable. 
The  stage  had  missed  two  trips.  Creeks 
were  swollen  and  the  mud  in  places 
would  be  to  the  horses'  knees.  A  gang 
of  outlaws  infested  one  part  of  the 
road,  and  the  stage  had  been  fired  on. 
Presently  one  of  the  men  spoke,  "Any 
of  us  would  go,  but  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  horse  in  the  camp  that  would 
carry  a  grown  man  there  and  back 
to-night,  and  the  Kid  here  wouldn't 
care  to  risk  it,  I  reckon." 

"Let  the  Kid  talk  for  himself!"  and 
a  boyish  figure  stepped  out  facing  Dr, 
Dick.  "What's  wanted  at  Green 
Valley?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  questioner. 
The  boy  could  not  be  more  than  sev- 
enteen, and  was  slight  for  his  age.  He 
had  drifted  into  camp  one  day  from 
nobody  knew  where.     Since  then  he 
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had  been  mining  and  gambling,  and 
seemed  to  be  an  expert  at  both.  The 
men  had  christened  him  the  Kid,  and 
when  Nell  came  he  had  for  some 
reason  become  her  slave.  Since  her 
illness  he  had  gambled  very  little, 
during  the  last  few  days,  none  at  all. 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Dick,  "perhaps  it 
is  nothing  that  will  do  any  good,  but 
tomorrow  will  be  Christmas,  and  the 
little  girl  has  been  promised  a  doll. 
She  is  talking  and  raving  about  it,  and 
when  the  change  comes,  if  she  is  con- 
scious, any  disappointment  would  be 
bad,  and  I  thought  maybe  if  we  had 
a  doll — a  big  doll — to  put  right  be- 
fore her  that- — perhaps — "  The  boy 
faced  the  listening  men  and  said: 
"Who's  got  a  horse?  Get  me  a  good 
horse  and  I'll  be  out  of  here  in  three 
minutes." 

"I've  got  the  best  horse  in  camp," 
said  a  man  named  Slag.  "I'll  have 
her  here  by  the  time  you're  ready." 

"The  Kid  will  need  money — chip 
in,  boys,"  said  one  of  the  men,  hold- 
ing out  his  hat.  The  coins  rattled 
into  it  and  when  the  hat,  heavy  with 
silver,  was  handed  to  the  boy  he 
passed  it  over  to  Dr.  Dick,  saying, 
"Give  that  to  her  father;  they  need  it. 
I'll  pay  for  the  doll  myself"  and  he 
hurried  out  to  where  Slag  was  wait- 
ing with  a  large,  handsome  mare. 

"She'll  take  you  there  and  back,  if 
any  horse  can  to-night,"  said  Slag. 
The  miners  crowded  out  to  see  him 
off.  It  was  already  dark  and  the  rain 
was  falling  heavily. 

"Hold  her  up  stream,  Kid,  when 
you  ford,"  called  one. 

"Good-bye,  boys.  I'll  be  back  by 
daylight  if  I  come  at  all,"  and,  with 
a  signal  to  the  restless  mare,  the  boy 
bounded  away  into  the  night  and  rain. 

^        ^        ^        ^        >K        H<  >^ 

The  last  clerk  in  the  big  general 
store  at  Green  Valley  was  just  getting 
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ready  to  close  for  the  night.  It  was 
past  eleven,  and  the  final  straggling 
Christmas  Eve  customers  were  gone. 
He  stood  in  the  door  for  a  moment 
looking  out  into  the  darkness  and  rain 
and  muttering  to  himself.  "I  hate 
these  kind  of  Christmases.  This  rain, 
rain,  mud  and  slop  knocks  trade  silly." 
He  was  about  to  turn  back  when  a 
sound  came  to  him  from  far  down 
the  street.  It  was  the  splash  of  horses' 
hoofs.  The  horseman  came  directly 
toward  the  store,  dismounted  and 
flung  the  bridle  line  over  the  hitching 
post  as  he  called  out  to  the  staring 
clerk;  "Git  me  the  biggest  and  finest 
doll  you've  got,  quick!" 

The  clerk  hastened  to  obey.  The 
Kid  was  a  man  of  mud  from  head  to 
foot,  and  he  staggered  as  he  walked. 

I  rode  over  from  the  camp,"  he 
said.  "It's  not  very  fast  ridin',  but 
the  roads  are  pretty  soft  and  I  s'pose 
I'm  some  muddy!" 

"From,  the  Camp!  Muddy!" 

"Yes,  and  I've  got  to  get  back  by 
daylight  with  that  doll.  Hurry  up 
v/ith  it.  The  biggest  and  highest 
priced  you've  got.  It's  fer  a  little 
girl  that's  about  to  die!  and  Dr.  Dick 
thinks  it  may  save  her  if  we  get  it 
there  in  time.  You  can  tie  it  up  good, 
and  fasten  it  to  me  under  the  slicker. 
Here!  I'll  take  this  one.  Put  it  up  in 
thick  paper  and  use  a  lot  of  big  strong 
string. 

"Tie  it  around  me,  as  high  up  as 
you  can;  more  to  the  right,  there, 
that'll  stay,  I  guess.  Now  take  out 
your  money  and  tie  that  sack  to  my 
belt.    That'll  do;  good  night." 

He  hurried  out  to  where  the  big 
mare  was  standing:  "We've  got  to 
try  it  again,  Nance,  old  girl.  We  had 
a  hard  pull  coming  over,  and  it'll  be 
worse  going  back,  but  we've  got  to  get 
there." 

The  noble  mare  whinned  a  little 
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and  seemed  to  understand.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  was  dashing  down  the 
street  into  the  blackness  that  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  little  girl  who  was 
battling  with  death  in  Sandy  Carson's 
cabin. 

As  he  sped  along  he  could  see  her 
round  sunny  face  as  she  looked  before 
her  illness,  and  he  could  see  beside  it 
another  face — the  face  of  another 
Nellie — his  little  sister  back  in  the 
East,  who  he  had  not  seen  for  ten 
years.  He  had  idolized  her,  but  he 
remembered  bitterly  how  even  his 
love  for  her  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  out  of  bad  com- 
pany; and  how  when  his  father  had 
reproved  him  he  had  fled  from  home 
in  anger  and  never  returned,  but  the 
memory  of  little  sister  Nellie  had 
never  dimmed.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  Nellie  Carson  had  become 
his  pet,  and  because  of  this  that  dur- 
ing her  illness  he  had  led  a  better 
life.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  her  dying,  and  he  shuddered  to 
think  that  even  if  he  reached  the 
camp  safely  he  might  not  be  in  time. 
He  urged  the  mare  forward;  there 
was  a  fairly  good  stretch  of  road  for 
some  distance  out  of  Green  Valley 
and  they  were  making  good  headway. 
Then  they  entered  the  heavy  woods 
and  the  road  became  slippery.  He 
was  obliged  to  go  slower  here  and 
let  the  mare  pick  her  v/ay.  A  mile 
further  on  there  was  a  swift  stream 
that  they  had  forded  with  difficulty. 
He  knew  that  it  was  still  rising,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  get  there  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  could  hear  the 
stream  roaring  before  they  got  to  it. 
"It  will  be  a  long  pull  Nance,  but 
we've  got  to  make  it." 

He  could  not  tell  in  the  darkness, 
when  they  had  reached  the  brink 
until  he  felt  the  mare  plunge  forward 
and   the   water   rise   about   his  legs. 
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"Head  upstream,  Nance!  head  up- 
stream." 

He  felt  her  struggling  powerfully 
under  him,  but  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  when  they  were  near  the 
other  bank.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  had  drifted  down  out 
of  the  open  road,  and  thick  woods 
were  on  both  sides.  If  they  were 
between  the  steep  banks  they  were 
lost.  He  leaned  forward,  striving  to 
pierce  a  little  way  in  the  blackness. 
At  this  moment  the  mare  stopped 
swimming.  She  had  given  up  the 
struggle;  but  no,  for  he  felt  her 
plunging  and  battling  for  a  foothold 
on  solid  ground. 

They  had  reached  the  other  bank, 
and  she  was  climbing  where  it  was 
steep  and  slippery.  He  gave  her  free 
rein  and  all  at  once  he  found  him- 
self saying  a  prayer:  "God  help  me 
to  reach  the  camp!  God  help  me  to 
reach  the  camp  in  time!" 

He  clung  to  the  struggling  mare's 
mane,  and  after  what  seemed  an 
eternity  to  the  boy,  he  felt  that  they 
had  reached  the  level  ground 
"Good  Nance!    Good  Nance!" 

Just  beyond  was  a  stretch  of  hilly, 
rough  road,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Green  Valley  stage  had  been  fired 
upon.  He  had  not  feared  a  hold-up, 
for  he  thought  highwaymen  would 
hardly  expect  prey  on  such  a  night. 
The  hills  were  slippery,  and  the  mare 
toiled  slowly  from  side  to  side  among 
the  boulders.  As  they  reached  a 
more  level  stretch  of  road,  he  noticed 
that  the  rain  had  almost  ceased  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  break  in  the 
sky.  Perhaps  it  would  be  clear  and 
sunny  for  Christmas.  For  a  moment 
he  forgot  that  darkness  and  danger 
shut  him  in,  when  suddenly  the  mare 
gave  a  snort  and  plunged  so  quickly 
to  one  side  that  the  Kid  was  almost 
unseated.     Then  his  heart  stood  still. 
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for  he  heard  men's  muffled  voices, 
and  then  a  sharp,  quick  call  of  "Halt!" 
The  kid  imagined  he  saw  the  outlines 
of  a  man  at  Nance's  head. 

"Let  go  of  that,  you  scoundrel!" 
he  shouted,  and  drove  his  heels 
against  the  mare's  sides.  There  was  a 
smothered  curse  as  Nance  tore  her 
head  free  and  dashed  forward.  The 
Kid  saw  the  dark  outline  go  down  as 
he  passed  and  then  he  heard  horses' 
hoofs  behind  him  in  pursuit. 

"Good  Nance,  beautiful  Nance," 
he  whispered.  "We  must  beat  these 
cut-throats;  we  must  get  to  the  camp 
with  Nellie's  doll.  You  can  do  it, 
Nance!  You  can  do  it!  God  will 
help  you  do  it,  Nance!  O  God,  if 
you  will  help  Nance  to  beat  these  cut- 
throats I  will  be  a  better  boy.  Only 
help  Nance  to  get  there  in  time  with 
Nellie's  doll!" 

It  was  no  more  than  a  mile  now 
to  the  last  ford.  If  he  could  beat 
them  there  he  did  not  believe  they 
would  dare  to  cross. 

"We  are  going  to  do  it,  Nance!" 
and  then  suddenly  from  behind  came 
two  sharp  reports  on  the  night.  The 
Kid  felt  his  right  shoulder  shrink  with 
a  fierce  pain  for  a  moment  and  grow 
numb. 

"Nance!  O  Nance,  they  have  shot 
me!     The  cowards  have  shot  me!" 

The  mare  had  bounded  forward  at 
the  shots  and  was  now  running  wildly. 

"Keep  it  up,  Nance;  keep  it  up. 
I'll  hang  on  if  I  can.  O  God,  help 
me  to  hang  on!" 

He  wound  his  hands  to  the  saddle 
with  the  bridle  rein,  and  pulled  the 
end  through  and  tightened  it  with  his 
teeth.  Then  he  leaned  forward  and 
closed  his  eyes,  for  he  was  growing 
faint.  Presently  he  felt  the  mare's 
for-feet  plunge  downward  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  cold  water  was  once 
more    about    his    legs.     They  had 


reached  the  ford. 

"Head  up  stream,  Nance,  head  up, 
old  gitl,"  and  then  the  night  and  the 
roar  of  water,  and  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant hoofs  whirled  and  mingled  and 
blended  into  blackness  and  silence. 

j!<  >'fi  ^  ^  ^  ijc 

A  group  of  men  were  gathered 
about  the  humble  door  of  the  Carson 
cabin,  watching,  waiting  for  dawn, 
waiting  for  the  word  that  came  now 
and  then  from  the  little  fever-wasted 
girl  within,  waiting  for  the  splash  of 
hoofs  that  would  announce  the  Kid's 
return. 

"He  ought  to  be  coming  now," 
said  Slag,  who  had  scarcely  spoken 
before.  "It's  a  mighty  bad  road,  but 
Nance  could  get  over  it  by  this  time 
ef — ef  the  creeks  wa'n't  too  high  so's 
they  couldn't  get  across,  though,  o' 
course,  they'd  try  it.  That  kid  an' 
Nance  'ud  try  anything." 

This  was  the  first  suggestion  that 
any  one  had  made  aloud  that  perhaps 
the  Kid  might  not  return,  and  it  cast 
an  added  gloom  over  the  silent  group. 
Dr.  Dick  came  to  the  door,  just  then. 
He  stood  outside,  listening  anxiously. 
"She  is  waking.  If  the  boy  doesn't 
come  now  it  will  be  too  late."  He 
peered  down  the  dim  road,  listening 
intently.  All  at  once  from  the  edge 
of  the  woods  there  came  a  call.  It 
was  from  two  men  who  had  walked 
down  the  road  to  listen. 

"He's  coming!  We  can  hear  the 
hoofs!''  The  men  leaped  to  their  feet 
and  listened.  Far  down  the  road,  they 
could  hear  the  sound,  too.  Slag  ran 
a  few  steps  forward.  "That's  Nance! 
I  know  her  gait!" 

They  saw  the  two  men  returning 
on  the  run,  and  then,  out  of  the 
woods  behind  them,  came  the  horse. 
She  passed  them  and  came  straight 
to  Slag.  She  was  a  mass  of  mud, 
and  upon  her  back  there  hung  anoth- 
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er  mud-covered  object  that  made  no 
movement  or  sound.  "Kid!  Kid!" 
said  Slag,  shaking  him,  ''are  you 
asleep?  Did  you  bring  the  doll?" 
There  was  no  answer.  Then  they  saw 
that  his  hands  were  bound  to  the  sad- 
dle. In  a  second  they  had  lifted  him 
down  and  stripped  off  the  slicker. 
They  saw  the  package  containing  the 
doll,  and  cutting  it  from  him,  hand- 
ed it  to  Dr.  Dick,  who  turned  hastily 
with  it  into  the  cabin,  and  a  moment 
later  returned  and  said:  "The  boy 
is  hurt;  there  was  blood  on  the  pack- 


age 

He  kneeled  down  in  the  dim  light 
and  laid  his  ear  to  the  Kid's  heart. 
"Carry  him  over  to  the  Red  Light! 
Quick!" 


Three  hours  later  the  sweet  Christ- 
mas sunlight  was  shining  into  a  room 
of  the  Red  Light  where  the  Kid  was 
lying.  Dr.  Dick  was  bending  over 
him,  and  a  silent  group  was  gathered 
in  the  hallway,  peering  through  the 
open  door.  The  boy,  opening  his 
eyes,  did  not  realize  at  first  where  he 
was.  Then  he  said:  "Did  I  make  it 
in  time.  Doc?  Was  the  doll  all 
right,  and — and  will  she — will  she 
get  well?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  you  saved  her. 
She  will  get  well.  And  you  will  get 
well,  too,  Kid.     God  bless  you!" 

And  there  was  not  one  of  the  si- 
lent, listening  group  oustide  but  re- 
peated fervently,  "God  bless  the 
Kid!" 


A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND 

By  Florence  Scannell 


IT  WAS  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 
The  night  was  very  dark  and 
the  snow  falling  fast,  as  Her- 
mann, the  charcoal-burner,  drew 
his  cloak  tighter  around  him  and 
the  wind  whistled  fircely  through  the 
trees  of  the  Black  Forest.  He  had 
been  to  a  nearby  castle  to  take  a  load 
of  charcoal,  and  was  now  hastening 
home  to  his  little  hut.  Although  he 
worked  very  hard,  he  was  poor, 
gaining  barely  enough  for  the  wants 
of  his  wife  and  his  four  children.  He 
was  thinking  of  them,  when  he  heard 
a  faint  wailing.  Guided  by  the  sound, 
he  groped  about  and  found  a  little 
child,  scantily  clothed,  shivering  and 
sobbing  by  itself  in  the  snow. 

"Why,  little  one,  have  they  left 
thee  here  all  alone  to  face  this  cruel 
blast?" 

The  child  answered  nothing,  but 
looked  piteously  up  in  the  charcoal 


burners  face. 

"Well,  I  cannot  leave  thee  here. 
Thou  would 'st  be  dead  before  the 
morning." 

So  saying,  Hermann  raised  it  in 
his  arms,  wrapping  it  in  his  cloak  and 
warming  its  little  cold  hands  in  his 
bosom.  When  he  arrived  at  his  hut, 
he  put  down  the  child  and  tapped  at 
the  door,  which  was  immediately 
thrown  open,  and  the  children  rushed 
to  meet  him. 

"Here,  wife,  is  a  guest  to  our 
Christmas  Eve  supper,"  said  he,  lead- 
ing in  the  little  one,  who  held  timidly 
to  his  finger  with  its  tiny  hand. 

"Welcome  he  is,"  said  the  wife. 
"Now  let  him  come  and  warm  him- 
self by  the  fire." 

The  children  all  pressed  round  to 
welcome  and  gaze  at  the  little  stran- 
ger. They  showed  him  their  pretty 
fir-tree,  decorated  with  bright,  colored 
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lamps  in  honor  of  Christmas  Eve, 
which  the  good  mother  had  endeav- 
ored to  make  a  fete  for  the  children. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  supper, 
each  child  contributing  of  its  portion 
for  the  guest,  looking  with  admiration 
at  its  clear,  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
which  shone  so  as  to  shed  a  brighter 
light  in  the  little  room;  and  as  they 
gazed,  it  grew  into  a  sort  of  halo 
round  his  head,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  a  heavenly  luster.  Soon  two 
white  wings  appeared  at  his  shoulders, 
and  he  seemed  to  grow  larger  and 
larger,  and  then  the  beautiful  vision 
vanished,  spreading  out  his  hands  as 
in  benediction  over  them. 

Hermann  and  his  wife  fell  on  their 
knees,  exclaiming,  in  awe-struck  voices: 
"The  holy  Christ-child!"  and  them 
embraced  their  wondering  children 
in  joy  and  thankfulness  that  they  had 
entertained  the  Heavenly  Guest. 

The  next  morning,  as  Hermann 
passed  by  the  place  where  he  had 
found  the  fair  child,  he  saw  a  cluster 
of  lovely  white  flowers,  with  dark 
green  leaves,  looking  as  though  the 
snow  itself  had  blossomed.  Her- 
mann plucked  some,  and  carried  them 
reverently  home  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  treasured  the  fair  blossoms 
and  tended  them  carefully  in  remem- 
brance of  that  wonderful  Christmas 
Eve,  calling  them  Chrysanthemums; 
and  every  year,  as  the  time  came 
round,  they  put  aside  a  portion  of 
their  feast  and  gave  it  to  some  poor 
little  child,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  Christ:  In  as  much  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me. 

■  ■()  


HONOR  ROLLS 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 


If  a  crooked  stick  is  placed  before  us,  you 
need  not  explain  how  crooked  it  is.  Lay  a 
straight  one  down  by  the  side  of  it,  and  the 
work  is  well  done.  Preach  the  truth  and  error 
will  stand  abashed  in  its  presence. — Spurgeon 


Citizenship 

Edward  Baker 
Tommy  Bailey 
Stuart  Bart 
Walter  Chandler 
Irene  Clark 
Thomas  Chop 
Opal  Dickey 
Elma  Erickson 
John  Farthing 
Rose  Feyhl 
Gladys  Henry 
Victoria  Herbold 
Evelyn  Higdem 
Edith  Johnson 
Raymond  Johnson 


Frances  Kombol 
Mary  Lewis 
Richard  McCarthy 
Vivian  Miller 
Jed  Moe 
Julia  Sabe 

Scholarship 

Stuart  Bart 
Eunice  Brandt 
Frances  Kombol 
Vivian  Miller 
Florence  Sabins 
Frank  Sullivan 
Mollie  Sweet 
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Citizenship 

Gertie  Fleming 
Ruby  Girard 
Agnes  Jensen 
Lelia  Jensen 
David  Mainwaring 
Elsie  Matkovic 
Delores  Painter 


Scholarship 

Lelia  Jensen 
David  Mainwaring 
Mike  Maloney 
Kenneth  Ricketts 
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I  Know  Something  Good  About  You 

Wouldn't  this  old  world  be  better 
If  folks  we   meet  would  say, 

"I   know   something   good   about  you!" 
And  then  treat  us  just  that  way? 

Wouldn't  it  be  fine  and  dandy, 

If  each  handclasp  warm  and  true 

Carried  with  it  this  assurance, 

"I  know  something  good  about  you?' 

Wouldn't  life  be  lots  more  happy, 

If  the  good  that's  in  us  all 
Were   the   only   thing   about  us 

That  folks  bothered   to  recall? 

Wouldn't  life  be  lots  more  happy, 
If  we  praised  the  good  we  see? 

For  there's  such  a  lot  of  goodness 
In  the   worst  of  you  and  me. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  practice 

That   fine    way    of    thinking,    too? — 

You  know  something  good  about  me! 
I  know  something  good  about  you! 

— Selected. 


Thoughts  are  things  and  they  take  form  in 
action — therefore    think    right    thoughts — Sel. 


Grasp  an  idea  and  work  it  out  to  a  con- 
clusion. That's  about  all  there  is  in  life  for 
any    of    us. — Sel. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


What  Christmas  Means  to  Me. 

I  have  spent  many  pleasant  Christmas  sea- 
sons in  Boulder.  Christmas  is  the  birthday 
of  Jesus.     It  is  a  day  of  rest  and  happiness. 

We  observed  the  hohday  with  a  tree,  a  pro- 
gram, a  big  dinner  and  a  party  on  Christmas 
Eve.      We   are   all    very  hpapy. 

Just  before  Christmas  our  minds  are  full 
of  the  things  we  hope  we  will  get.  We  should 
like  to  give  as  well  as  receive.  If  we  put  this 
thought  into  practice,  Christmas  will  mean 
more    to    us. — Dagny  Johnson. 

Christmas 

Christmas  Eve  is  a  time  of  great  excitement. 
We  dress  in  our  best  clothes  and  go  to  the 
gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  is  cleared  of 
all  equipment,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  big  fir 
tree.  The  tree  is  decorated  with  colored  lights, 
icicles,  strings  of  popcorn  and  pictures.  Be- 
neath the  tree  are  the  packages  that  our  friends 
and  relatives  have  sent  us. 

We  have  songs,  recitations  and  sometimes 
a  play,  Santa  Claus  comes  and  shakes  hands 
with  all  the  little  boys  and  girls.  When  he 
has  gone  the  teachers  and  officers  give  us 
our  packages.  Christmas  morning  is  the  hap- 
piest time  of  all!  Packages  are  opened  and 
we  play  with  our  toys. — Floyd  McDowell. 

An   Unexpected  Visit 

Everett  Cummings  and  Nels  Elmose  gradu- 
ated from  our  school  in  June.  We  have  missed 
them  this  fall.  Both  Everett  and  Nels  have 
been  in  Boulder  for  many  years.  We  were 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  these  boys  at 
Thanksgiving  time. 

Everett  has  been  tuning  pianos  and  playing 
for  dances.  He  has  joined  the  Musician's 
union.  He  says  that  it  will  take  a  little  while 
for  him  to  become  established  as  a  Butte 
musican. 

Nels  has  been  working  with  his  father.  Mr. 
Elmose  is  a  butcher  in  Dillon.  Nels  says  he 
has    plenty    of    work    at   the   slaughter  house. 

We  were  very  glad  to  see  both  boys,  for  we 
think  they  are  the  finest  of  fellows. — Mike 
Maloney. 

Our  Thanksgivings 

We  have  a  Thanksgiving  Day  program  at 
our  school  every  fall.  We  sing  Thanksgiving 
songs  and  hymns  and  sometimes  have  plays. 
We  always  have  a  big  dinner  on  this  day. 
We  have  turkey  or  chicken,  cranberry  sauce, 
olives,  celery,  two  kinds  of  pie  and  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  Dinner  lasts  one  hour. 
The  time  we  have  for  dinner,  ordinarily,  is 
half  an  hour. 

We  have  a  very  pleasant  time  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  At  night  we  have  a  party  where 
we  play  games,  dance  and  serve  refreshments. 
I  have  spent  six  Thanksigiving  seasons  here 
at  school. — Wayne  Bassett, 


The  Thanksgiving  Box 

My  mother  and  father  couldn't  come  to  see 
me  on  Thanksgiving,  so  they  sent  a  box  of 
good  things  to  eat.  There  were  big  apples  and 
oranges,  popcorn,  fruit  cake,  licorice  ropes, 
choclates,   and  nuts   in  the  package. 

We  all  ate  popcorn  in  school,  while  our 
teacher  read  an  interesting  story  called  "Little 
Nell." 

We  are  very  grateful  for  all  these  pleasant 
things. — Jimmie  Johnson. 

Winter's  First  Visit 

It  was  early  November,  the  morning  sky 
was  dark.  The  air  was  still,  and  only  a  slight 
breeze  came  through  the  open  windows.  Sud- 
denly, the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north. 
Ram  fell  for  a  time,  then  it  changed  into  snow. 
The  snow  was  dry  and  hard  and  it  rattled 
against  the  windows.  Winter  was  paying  its 
first  call. 

It  stopped  snowing  about  noon,  but  the 
v^ind  continued  to  blow.  It  blew  with  such 
force,  that  the  snow  did  not  have  much  chance 
to  cover  the  ground.  The  wind  died  away  in 
the  la  te  afteroon. 

The  next  morning  was  cold  and  clear.  The 
thermometer  registered  four  degrees  below 
zero.  Since  then,  however,  the  days  have 
grown  warmer,  and  we  are  once  more  enjoy- 
ing hatless  and  coatless  days. — Doris  Fleming. 

Holiday  Scents  and  Sounds 

The  most  pleasant  phases  of  holiday  activi- 
ties are  the  anticipation,  the  scents,  and  the 
sounds  of  these  approaching  days. 

The  anticipation,  of  a  pleasant  Thanksgiv- 
ing is  always  made  more  vivid  by  the  odors 
ihar  come  to  us  from  the  kitchen.  For  a  few 
days  before  Thanksgiving,  the  hallways,  the 
Echoolrooms,  and  even  tsie  dormitories  are 
filled  with  the  odors  of  baking  pies,  cakes, 
cranberries,  and  popcorn.  But  it  is  on  Thanks- 
giving morning  that  the  fragrance  of  various 
foods  blend  in  a  perfection  of  holiday  scents. 
It  is  on  this  day,  too,  that  the  restless  eager- 
ness  of   the   children   has   reached   its  height. 

Who  can  imagine  Christmas  without  the 
smell  of  cedar,  pine,  and  fir?  It  is  at  this 
season  that  the  buildings  are  filled  with  the 
sounds  and  noisy  preparation  for  the  outstand- 
ing holiday  of  the  year.  Even  the  trucks  seem 
eager  to  deliver  gifts,  sent  by  thoughtful  par- 
ents. Christmas  Day,  at  the  school,  resembles 
a  toy  land.  Everywhere  there  are  toys,  jingl- 
ing,   ringing,    and  screaching! 

The  first  week  of  the  New  Year  is  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  burning  pine.  The  Christ- 
mas funeral  pyre  has  become  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory, a  break  in  the  routine  of  a  long  school 
day. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

A  Visit 

We  recently  had  a  visit  from  Jake  Roberts. 
Jake  graduated  from  this  school  in  1927. 
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Jake  has  earned  a  liveUhood  by  tuning 
pianos,  since  leaving  school.  He  has  tuned 
pianos  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the 
state,  for  six  years.  During  this  time  he  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  all  makes  of 
pianos.  A  job  is  never  too  hard  or  tedious 
for  him.  Even  in  these  slack  times,  Jake  re- 
ports that  he  has  tuned  one  hundred  sixteen 
pianos  since  fall.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  successful  graduates  of  this  school.  Mr. 
John  Sullivan,  instructor  in  piano  tuning,  and 
Pat  Callahan,  our  present  teacher,  consider 
Jake  one  of  the  best  piano  tuners  in  the  state. 

He  ranks  high  as  a  musician,  being  a  good 
piano,  piano-accordian,  and  saxophone  player. 

— Marshall  Brondum. 

Miss  Cooney's  Visit 

Mrs.  Merlie  Cooney,  the  Governor's  daugh- 
ter, visited  the  pupils  of  the  Blind  depart- 
ment, on  the  ninth  of  November. 

She  first  read  to  the  younger  pupils,  then 
to  the  older  ones.  Several  of  the  readings 
were  in  dialect.  The  story  the  older  group 
enjoyed  most  was  one  of  Kipling's,  relating 
the  adventures  of  Wee  Willie  Winkle.  Our 
radio  brings  us  many  forms  of  entertainments, 
but  we  have  enjoyed  none  so  well  as  Miss 
Cooney's  readings. 

We  understand  that  Miss  Cooney  has  spent 
several  years  in  training  for  this  kind  of  work. 
We  are  told  that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
capable  students  in  Dramatic  Art,  while  attend- 
ing the  Montana  State  University.  We  hope 
that  she  will  visit  us  again. — David  Main- 
waring. 

The  Black  Hills  Sugar  Beet  Factory 
The  Black  Hills  Sugar  Factory  is  owned  by 
the  Mormons.     The  work  begins  in   the  fall 
after  the  crops  are  harvested  and  lasts  until 
spring. 

There  is  a  railroad  that  runs  up  to  the 
factory.  Many  loads  of  beets  are  shipped  from 
the  near-by  fields.  They  are  piled  near  a 
concrete  canal.  The  ditch  is  ten  feet  deep 
and  five  feet  across.  It  runs  right  under  the 
factory.  There  is  a  swift  current  of  water  to 
carry  the  heavy  loads.  Much  of  the  soil  that 
clings  to  the  beets  is  soaked  off  but  they  are 
given   a   very   careful   cleaning,  besides. 

A  machine  cuts  up  the  raw  material  before 
it  goes  into  the  crushers.  Here  the  juice  is 
separated  from  the  pulp.  The  pulp  is  valu- 
able, too,  as  it  is  used  for  cattle  food.  It  is 
carried  by  a  conveyor  belt  to  a  large  pit,  where 
it  is  stored.  The  farmers  drive  up  and  shovel 
it  into  their  wagons. 

The  juice  is  put  into  large  boilers  and  cooked 
until  it  is  ready  for  the  sugar  spinners.  There 
are  eight  brown  sugar  spinners.  The  man 
who  runs  them,  fills  the  first  one  and  starts 
it  spinning.  He  does  the  same  with  the  others 
and  by  the  time  he  has  finished  the  last  one, 
it  is  time  to  start  the  first  one  again.  They 
are  emptied  into  the  white  sugar  spinners, 
through  a  shoot.  After  it  has  gone  through 
these  sugar  spinners  it  is  ready  to  be  dried 
and  sacked. 

The  filled  sacks  are  run  by  conveyors  to 
the  sewing  machines.  When  the  sacks  are 
sewed,  they  are  ready  to  be  put  in  the  ware- 


houses. The  men  who  take  the  sacks  from  the 
belts  have  to  wear  gloves  to  keep  the  sugar 
from  burning  their  hands.  They  are  stacked 
bv  the  help  of  an  elevator. 

The  workers  have  every  convenience.  There 
is  even  a  restaurant  on  the  third  story  where 
thev  can  take   their  meals. — Mell   Ray  Hoag. 

Little  White  Cloud 

One  hot  summer  there  was  no  rain  in  the 
land  of  the  Indians.  The  grass  turned  yellow 
and  the  gardens  dried  up.  The  water  in  the 
rivers  ran  low.  The  Indians  began  to  look 
for  clouds  to  bring  them  rain,  but  none  came. 

A  baby  was  born  in  the  wigwam  of  Chief 
Great  Bear.  That  day  a  white  cloud  came  into 
the  sky.  The  people  were  glad  and  hoped  it 
would  bring  rain  to  save  their  crops. 

The  baby's  mother  thought  they  should 
name  the  baby  White  Cloud  because  she  was 
born  when  the  white  cloud  came  into  the  sky. 
"The  cloud  will  bring  happiness  to  our  people 
and  she  will  bring  happiness  to  us,"  she  said. 

In  a  few  days  the  rain  came  and  the  grass 
turned  green.  The  corn  began  to  grow.  Every- 
one was  happy. 

Little  White  Cloud  grew  older.  She  was 
gentle  and  kind  to  everyone  around  her. — 
Agnes  Jensen. 

A  Visit 

Last  Friday,  Mrs.  Merk  asked  me  if  I  had 
finished  my  dinner.  I  couldn't  imagine  why 
she  asked  me  that  question.  She  said,  "Come 
out  in  the  hall  with  me,  then."  There  stood 
my  sister  and  brothers.  They  had  come  to 
take  me  home  for  a  visit. 

We  walked  over  to  the  girls'  hall  and  talked 
for  a  while.  There  was  no  gym  class  that 
afternoon  so  I  could  leave. 

Imagine  how  surprised  I  was  when  I  found 
that  my  folks  had  a  new  maroon-colored  Chev- 
rolet car! 

We  went  to  the  community  meeting  when 
we  got  heme.  I  enjoyed  the  program  and 
supper.     Saturday  afternoon  we  went  to  town. 

Sunday  morning  we  got  ready  to  return  to 
school.  I  had  a  nice  visit  and  a  pleasant  ride 
back  to  Boulder. — Harlene  Totten. 

The  Half-Faced  Camp 

The  early  settler's  family  lived  in  a  half- 
faced  cabin  while  he  was  planting  the  crops 
for  food.     It  was  a  rude  shelter. 

Two  large,  strong  poles  with  forks  on  the 
ends,  were  fastened  in  the  ground.  A  fallen 
tree  was  put  about  twelve  feet  back  of  the  poles. 
Another  pole  was  laid  across  the  forks  to  hold 
up  the  foundation  of  the  roof.  A  layer  of 
brush  was  piled  on  the  supports,  to  make  the 
roof.  The  ends  were  filled  with  logs  placed 
on  top  of  each  other.  The  fourth  side  was 
usually  open  and  faced  the  south.  They  would 
build  a  big  fire  in  front  of  the  open  side  and 
the  family  slept  with  their  feet  toward  the 
fire.  In  the  winter  they  would  hang  skins  over 
the  opening  and  on  the  inside  walls  to  keep 
warm. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  home  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  settlers 
did  not  build  a  good  home  until  he  was  sure 
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he  had  supplied  food  for  his  family. — Gertie 
Fleming. 

The  New  Style  Thanksgiving 

The  early  settlers  had  a  big  Thanksgiving 
feast  to  thank  God  for  their  crops  of  grain 
and  other  food.    They  prayed  and  sang  songs. 

In  these  days,  many  of  the  good  old  customs 
have  been  almost  forgotten.  Many  people  go 
for  long  automobile  trips  or  spend  Thanks- 
giving day  at  a  football  game,  instead  of  stay- 
ing  at   home    to    worship  God 

The  modern  person  should  be  even  more 
thankful  than  the  pioneers  because  they  live 
easier  lives.  They  have  many  more  opportuni- 
ties and  blessings.  Let  us  not  forget  to  be 
more  thankful. — Ruby  Girard. 

Tomahawk  Right 

The  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  came  on 
horseback,  over  the  wild,  rough  mountain 
trails,  looking  for  good  places  to  build  homes. 
When  a  place  was  found  that  had  a  supply 
of  drinking  water,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
take  possession  by  settling.  They  would  take 
their  tomahawks  or  axes  and  cut  their  initials 
on  the  bark  of  the  near-by  trees.  That  was 
a  sign  to  other  settlers  that  the  ground  was 
already   taken  by  someone  else. 

They  usually  chose  a  place  for  their  homes 
on  a  hill  because  they  knew  that  the  low, 
swampy  places  were  not  healthful.  When  the 
homes  were  finished  the  Settlers  began  to 
raise  crops  for  food  during  the  cold,  winter 
days.  Their  fields  were  in  the  valleys  and  the 
boundaries  reached  to  the  ridges  of  the  hills. 
The  slopes  made  good  pasture  land  for  their 
animals. — Buddy  Kopach. 

Our  Sunday  Walk 

We  went  out  walking  last  Sunday.  We  went 
down  to  the  public  school  grounds.  Agnes 
and  I  played  on  the  slides.  We  slid  down 
forty-four  times.  I  liked  it  very  much.  The 
other  children  enjoyed  the  swings  and  the 
rings,  too.  We  have  gone  to  the  playgrounds 
quite   often   this   year. — Lelia  Jensen. 

Raining  Fish  and  Frogs 

One  of  the  larger  boys  read  us  a  story, 
some  time  ago.  It  may  sound  like  a  "fish 
story"  but  nevertheless  it  is  true.  At  one  time 
it  rained  fish  and  frogs.  A  great  wind  storm 
came  up  and  swept  the  water  high  in  the  air. 
It  traveled  with  such  force  that  it  swept  away 
everything  that  was  in  the  water.  The  fish 
and  frogs  were  carried  for  some  distance  be- 
fore they  fell  to  earth.  The  fish  were  from 
one  to  four  inches  long  and  the  frogs  of  med- 
ium  size. — Billy  Maxwell. 

Floyd's  Party 

Floyd's  sister  sent  him  a  Thanksgiving  box 
from  Maiden,  Massachusetts.  He  brought  it 
to  school  and  gave  a  party  yesterday.  We 
had  apples,  oranges,  and  fruit  cake.  They 
were  very  good. 

We  all  stood  and  thanked  Floyd  for  the 
treat. — Elsie  Matkovic. 


Keep  Awake 

Once  there  were  two  boys  who  were  caught 
out  in  a  great  storm.  They  could  not  see 
and  were  soon  lost.  One  of  them  fell  in  the 
snow.  His  friend  tried  to  help  him  up  but 
he  was  so  sleepy  that  he  wanted  to  lie  there. 

His  friend  was  afraid.  He  shook  and  jerked 
him.  Each  time  he  fell  in  the  snow  again. 
Finally,  he  took  off  his  belt  and  slapped  him 
across  the  back.  The  chap  tried  to  keep  from 
being  hit,  so  he  finally  got  to  his  feet  and  ran. 
The  other  boy  ran  after  him,  hitting  him  as 
they  ran.  Finally,  he  was  really  awake  and 
the  two  walked  on  to  safety.  He  was  thankful 
that  his  life  had  been  saved. — Homer  Wells. 
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MEMORIAL  PROGRAM 

PIANO  SOLO— "Thias"   by  J.  Massenet 

Kenneth  Ricketts 
BIOGRAPHY   OF  HOWE— 
David  Mainwaring 
Florence  Sabins 
TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  KELLER— 
Molly  Sweet 
Mike  Maloney 
GALLAUDET  ACROSTIC— 


Albert  Bury 
Milo  Curtain 
John  Farthing 
Forrest  Grove 


Frances  Kombol 
Mary  Lewis 
Richard  McCarthy 
Vivian  Miller 
Bobby  Werth 


Florence  Smith 
Mercedes  Mayberry 
Helen  Nash 
Robert  Rummell 
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PLAYLET— 
Frank  Sullivan 
Florence  DriscoU 
Bobby  Guerre 
Edwin  Lappin 
BlOGRAPr-ii:   OF  GALLAUDET — 
Willard  Stickney 
Kenneth  Ricketts 
GALLAUDET  COLLEGE— 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Starr 
Miss  Anna  Murphy 
CROWNING  GALLAUDET— 
Edward    Baker  Raymond  Johnson 

Thomas  Chop  Mercedes  Mayberry 

Bozo  Janich  Theodore  Ohison 

Edward  Olson 

HYMN— 

"Higher  Ground"  by  Charles  H.  Gabriel — 
a  blind  artist. 

Chorus 


HIGHER  GROUND 

I'm  pressing  on  the  upward  way, 

New  heights  I'm   gaining  every  day; 
Still  praying  as  I  onward  bound, 

Lord,    plant   my    feet  on   higher  ground. 

My  heart  has  no  desire  to  stay 

Where  doubts  arise  and  fears  dismay; 
Tho'  some  may  dwell  where  these  abound. 

My   prayer,  my  aim,  is  higher  ground. 
CHORUS 
Lord,  lift  me  up  and  let  me  stand. 

By  faith,  on  Heaven's  table-land, 
A  higher  plane  than  I  have  found; 

Lord,  plant  my  feet  on  higher  ground. 
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The  fcllowing  articles  were  given  as  part 
of  a  school  program  in  which  honor  was  paid 
to  ;he  leading  benefactors  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind. 

DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE 

The  story  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  is 
familiar  to  most  of  you,  but,  for  the  infor- 
ma  -cn  cf  new  pupils  and  for  the  purpose 
of  refreshing  our  memories  I  will  relate  some 
of  the  high  points  in  his  energetic  career. 

Dr.  Hov/e  was  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  10th, 
1801.  He  inherited  from  his  mother,  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  intelligence,  personal  beauty, 
and  a  refinement  of  manner.  These  qualities 
no  doubt  shaped  his  later  destinies,  because  his 
whole  life,  and  all  his  store  of  energy  was  spent 
in  helping  the  unfortunate  of  this  country 
and  those  of  other  lands. 

Dr.  Howe  entered  Brown  University  at 
Providence,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
where  he  studied  medicine.  After  his  graduation 
he  spent  several  years  helping  the  people  of 
Greece  in  their  fight  for  liberty.  When  he 
came  from  Greece,  Dr.  Howe  became  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  in  1830  he 
returned  to  Europe  to  visit  schools 

On  his  return  to  America  two  years  later 
Dr.  Howe  began  his  life  work  in  behalf  of 
the  blind.  He  started  with  a  class  of  six  pu- 
pils and  schcol  was  held  in  his  father's  house. 
He  devoted  all  his  energy  and  genius  to  this 
humble  work  and  he  did  it  without  monetary 
compensation.  oesides  teaching,  he  had  to 
invent  and  make,  books,  maps,  and  other 
material  which  were  needed.  He  had  to  train 
his  assistants  and  keep  the  public  informed 
of  his  needs,  and  find  ways  of  interesting  the 
public  in  his  work. 

Most  of  the  aid  given  to  the  blind  had  been 
of  a  charitable  nature,  and  no  real  aid  had 
been  given  to  them  as  a  class.  Dr.  Howe  was 
one  of  the  few  who  began  with  the  idea  of 
helping  the  blind  reach  an  intelligent,  self- 
supporting,  self-reliant  level.  He  saw  the  pos- 
sibilities of  training  them  for  occupations  in 
which  they  could  successfully  compete  with 
normal  people.  He  believed  that  the  blind 
were  entitled  to  the  same  educational  opportu- 


nities that  the  state  provided  for  its  normal 
citizens.  He  believed  that  such  training  would 
enable  the  blind  as  a  class  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  industry  and  enjoy  the  dignity  of  indepen- 
dence, which  comes  only  through  well  earned 
wages.  To  accomplish  this  end  he  created  a 
department  of  manual  labor,  whc^re  pupils 
were  taught  cane  work,  mat  weaving,  and 
broom  making. 

Although  Dr.  Howe  felt  that  training  in 
manual  pursuits  was  essential,  he  also  believed 
in  training  the  intelligence  as  well,  and  studies 
in  the  various  arts  where  included.  Among 
the  more  artistic  pursuits  he  found  music  to 
be  the  most  important  and  best  adapted  to  his 
pupils.  It  was  made  an  important  part  of 
every  child's  training,  because  it  supplied  a 
source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  an  occupation. 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
all  the  work  centered  and  when  his  money  was 
exhausted  he  brought  his  class  out  for  ex- 
hibition and  appealed  to  the  heart  of  charity 
for  funds  to  continue  his  work.  Crtlonel 
Perkins  of  Boston  responded  to  this  influence 
and  offered  his  fine  home  to  be  used  as  a 
school,  provided  the  city  of  Boston  would 
raise  00,000  for  its  upkeep.  ^49,000  was 
raised  at  a  Fancy  Fair,  a  social  supported  by 
the  public  spirited  people  of  Boston,  and  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  established. 

Dr.  Howe  became  its  managing  director, 
and  then  began  long  years  of  hard  constant 
labor.  He  looked  after  every  detail  of  control 
and  discipline  of  the  Institution,  which  in  a 
few  years  grew  to  one  hundred  pupils.  Even 
then  he  continued  to  act  as  the  chief  instructor. 

In  1839  the  school  was  moved  to  the  Hotel 
sight  where  it  is  now  located.  Two  years 
later  Dr.  Howe  became  interested  in  Laura 
Bridgman,  a  deaf  and  blind  girl  and  after 
careful  trials  he  succeeded  in  teaching  this 
girl  by  making  letters  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 
Dr.  Howe's  success  in  his  work  with  Laura 
Bridgman  brought  him  a  great  deal  of  popu- 
larity. Charles  Dickens  wrote  about  his  work, 
and  when  Dr.  Hov/e  made  another  trip  to 
Europe  to  visit  and  study  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  he  found  himself  very  vfell  known. 
When  he  came  back  from  this  trip  abroad 
he  brought  back  the  idea  of  raised  letters.  He 
improved  this  idea  and  made  possible  the 
printing  of  books.  At  this  time  he  began 
a  drive  for  funds  to  finance  the  job  of  print- 
ing the  Bible,  and  with  that  accomplished 
many  books  of  literature  were  put  into  the 
same  form. 

Dr.  Howe  also  brought  back  from  Europe 
the  idea  of  teaching  articulate  speech  to  deaf 
mutes,  but  he  was  unable  to  introduce  it  into 
the  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  did,  however,  begin 
a  series  of  experiments  with  three  deaf  pupils 
which  had  a  small  part  in  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Clarke  School,  one  of 
the  first  Oral  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  Howe  later  became  interested  in  the 
Feeble-Minded  and  Insane  and  did  much  to 
create  Public  Institutions  for  their  care. 

Dr.  Howe  died  January  9,  1876.  His  life 
of  unselfish  service  for  others  speaks  for  itself. 
No  worthier  thing  could  be  said  of  him  than 
the  oft-repeated  verses  from  the  pen  of  Edward 
Everet  Hale.  -  - 
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No   trustier  service  claimed  the  wreath 

For  Sparta's  bravest  son; 
No  truer  soldier  sleeps  beneath 

The  mound  of  Marathon. 

No  labored  line,  no  sculptor's  art, 
Such  hallowed  memory  needs. 

His  tablet  is  the  human  heart; 

His  record,  loving  deeds.  — S. 


DR.  THOMAS  HOPKINS  GALLAUDET 

Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  December  10,  1787.  Thirteen 
years  later  his  father  moved  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  they  made  a  permanent  home. 
Dr.  Gallaudet  was  not  physically  strong,  but 
he  was  gifted  in  intelligence.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  Lan- 
guage and  Arithmetic  to  admit  him  to  the 
sophomore  class  at  Yale  University.  He 
graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  began 
a  practice  of  law.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
until  he  returned  to  Yale  as  a  professor,  and 
while  there  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  went  to  Andover  for  his 
training  and  while  home  on  a  vacation  from 
his  studies  he  came  in  contact  with  a  young, 
deaf  girl,  Alice  Cogswell.  A  sympathetic 
nature  drew  him  to  her  aid,  and  he  decided 
to  put  his  energies  into  the  work  for  the  handi- 
capped. Dr.  Gallaudet  possessed  ability  which 
would  have  taken  him  a  long  way  in  any 
profession,  and  his  love  of  beauty  and  goodness 
fitted  him  admirably  for  his  task. 

He  sailed  for  England  in  May,  1815  to 
obtain  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  the 
deaf.  In  England  he  met  with  stern  opposi- 
tion and  was  unable  to  enter  their  schools, 
which  were  private,  and  run  on  a  strictly  busi- 
ness basis.  However,  Dr.  Gallaudet  did  meet 
one  of  the  leading  instructors  of  the  French 
schools  who  invited  him  to  come  to  that 
country.  The  French  schools  were  using  the 
language  of  signs  and  for  that  reason  Deaf 
Mute  education  in  this  country  was  begun 
in  the  sign  language. 

Dr.  Gallaudet's  superior  mind  and  his  in- 
clination toward  drama  helped  him  to  master 
the  technique  of  the  methods  employed,  and 
after  six  months  of  hard  study  he  felt  prepared 
to  begin  the  work  of  instruction  in  this  country. 
He  induced  a  young  French  gentleman,  Lau- 
rence Clerc  to  accompany  him  to  America  and 
on  the  long  trip  home  they  studied  together. 
Dr.  Gallaudet  taught  Mr.  Clerc  the  English 
language  and  Mr.  Clerc  gave  him  instructions 
in  the  sign  language. 

The  American  School  for  the  Deaf  was 
started  at  Hartford  in  1817,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet 
was  made  its  principal.  His  first  class  con- 
sisted of  Alice  Cogswell  and  six  other  pupils. 
From  this  class  Alice  and  Sophia  Fowler  re- 
mained to  graduate.  Sophia  Fowler  later 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Gallaudet 

The  first  years  of  the  school's  existence  were 
hard  ones.  All  the  expenses  of  the  school 
had  to  be  met  by  private  contributions,  and 
there  were  no  large  fortunes  in  those  days. 
Contributions  were  small  and  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  struggle  to  keep  the  school  going 
financially,  and  the  strain  of  his  teaching 
labors  forced  Dr.  Gallaudet  to  resign  in  1830 


because  of  ill  health.  He  left  his  position  a 
poor  man.  He  had  worked  for  almost  nothing 
and  his  personal  funds  had  been  invested  in 
his  school.  During  the  remaining  active  years 
of  his  life  he  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane. 

He  died  in  1851  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
His  life's  record  is  a  living  sermon  that  all 
may  read  and  appreciate.  Those  who  look 
back  upon  his  record  see  a  man  of  great 
character,  and  lofty  ideals,  who  lived  a  clean, 
wholesome  and  helpful  life.  Monuments  to 
his  memory  have  been  erected  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Hartford  School  and  at  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  name  also 
appears  as  one  of  the  ten,  great,  world  famous 
educators  on  the  walls  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  our  Nations,  capital. 

You  who  seek  to  honor  him  can  show  your 
appreciation  best,  by  utilizing  every  opportu- 
nity to  make  yourselves,  useful,  self-supporting 
citizens.  You  should  use  every  avenue  which 
school  presents  to  cultivate  and  develop  your 
physical  and  mental  talents.  It  has  been  said, 
that  "Every  clean,  honest,  moral  and  upright 
deaf  person  is  a  true  patriot  to  his  memory." 

S. 


HELEN  KELLER 

Our  program  would  not  be  complete  if  we 
failed  to  remember  Helen  Keller.  Helen  was 
striken  deaf  and  blind,  while  still  a  small  child. 
She  has  had  to  feel  through  her  fingers  all 
the  things  that  you  and  I  see  or  hear.  Yet, 
Helen  has  risen  above  the  handicap  and  has 
made  herself  one  of  the  best  known  persons 
in   the  world. 

Helen  Keller  has  exercised  every  quality,  and 
every  talent  in  her  possession.  She  has 
received  through  the  sense  of  touch  the  words 
and  thoughts  from  thousands  of  books.  In 
the  same  manner  she  has  enjoyed  descriptions 
of  the  important  events  of  her  life,  and  has 
carried  on  conversations  with  the  greatest  per- 
sons of  her  day.  She  has  used  her  imagina- 
tion to  brighten  each  of  these  experiences  and 
her  body  and  actions  radiate  the  beauty  of  her 
thought  and  the  activity  of  her  mind. 

Helen  Keller  has  made  the  welfare  of  other 
handicapped  people  her  chief  concern.  She 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  life  and  possibilities  a- 
round  her.  She  is  always  doing  things  which 
are  planned  to  bring  help,  comfort,  and  greater 
happiness  into  the  lives  of  others. 

It  is  an  interesting  experience  to  see 
Helen  Keller,  to  hear  her  speak  and  to  watch 
her  play  an  instrument.  She  creates  within 
us  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  that  we  are  alive, 
and  inspires  us  to  develop  the  talents  God  has 
given  us.  We  must  admire  her  for  the  wonder- 
ful things  she  has  done.  Every  deaf  and  blind 
child  should  know  and  appreciate  the  great 
work  she  is  doing,  while  she  is  still  alive,  rather 
than  to  withhold  tribute  until  after  she  is 
gone. — S. 


GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

Gallaudet  College  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  men  and  women  who  made  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf  possible,  and  it  is  the  only 
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institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  college  is  almost  the  life 
story  of  another  Gallaudet.  Edward  Miner 
Gallaudet  was  born  February  5,  1837  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hop- 
kins and  Sophia  Fowler  Gallaudet.  He  in- 
herited a  keen  mind  and  a  kind  spirit  from 
his  father,  and  a  strong,  vigorous  constitution 
from  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
graduated  from  Trinity  College  and  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Hartford  School.  Later  he 
went  to  the  New  York  Institution  as  an  in- 
structor. 

About  this  time  Amos  Kendall,  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  city  of  Washington  had  been 
attracted  to  the  lack  of  education  among  sev- 
eral deaf  children  in  his  community.  He 
donated  part  of  his  large  estate  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Washington  and  helped  start  a  small 
school  for  deaf  children.  This  estate  was,  and 
still  is  known  as  Kendall  Green.  Its  broad 
expanse  of  lawn  and  trees  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  city,  of  Washington 
today. 

Dr.  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  was  invited  to 
be  principal  of  this  school  and  he  saw  in  it 
a  chance  to  realize  his  dream  of  higher  educ- 
ation for  the  deaf.  The  progress  of  his  school 
and  his  untiring  efforts  brought  reward,  and 
in  1864  a  college  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  given  full  power 
to  confer  degrees  for  scholarship.  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet was  named  its  president  and  later  the 
College  was  named  Gallaudet  after  his  father. 

Dr.  Gallaudet's  personality  and  influence 
made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  Con- 
gressional Finance  Committee  and  he  was  able 
to  obtain  liberal  support  in  money,  for  the 
development  of  the  beautiful  grounds  and  the 
maintainance   of   the  College. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  was  one  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  the  combined  system  of  instruction, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  teaching 
of  speech  and  speech  reading  for  pupils  capa- 
ble of  using  it.  He  believed  the  method  should 
be  adapted  to  the  pupil,  and  that  signs  should 
have  a  recognized  and  honorable  place  in 
every  school. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  acted  as  President  of  the 
College  for  forty-six  years  and  during  that 
time  the  College  grew  and  prospered  through 
his  successful  educational  and  civic  activities. 
He  retired  from  the  Presidency  in  1910  and 
a  year  later  returned  to  Hartford  where  he 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  at  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

Gallaudet  College  has  proved  its  value.  Its 
graduates  have  became  useful  and  progressive 
citizens  and  many  have  gained  distinction  in 
their  special  lines  of  work.  The  graduates  of 
the  college  have  entered  the  world  as  teachers, 
housewives,  printers,  farmers,  machine  opera- 
tors, ministers,  supervisors  of  schools,  chemists, 
rubber  workers,  photographers,  and  draftsmen, 
and  many  of  them  have  entered  business  pur- 
suits or  vocations  not  mentioned  here.  Reports 
show  that  the  graduates  of  Gallaudet  College 
are  employed  in  at  least  eighty-two  different 
kinds  of  work,  and  they  are  making  a  success- 
ful living.  The  college  prepares  its  students  to 
hold  responsible  positions  and  helps  them  to 
be  happy  industrious  workers. 


The  success  of  the  college  is  quite  depend- 
ent upon  the  High  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  this 
country.  Its  capacity  is  limited  and  it  can 
find  room  for  only  the  best  pupils  that  gradu- 
ate from  the  High  Schools.  These  pupils  set 
the  standard  which  the  college  can  attain. 
Every  year  the  standard  of  the  college  is  being 
raised,  and  a  boy  or  girl  can  be  proud  to 
enter  it,  knowing  they  have  passed  worthy  ex- 
aminations   for  entrance. 

Each  year  100  free  scholarships  are  distri- 
buted among  the  needy  candidates  who  have 
passed  the  college  examinations.  This  fund 
gives  the  worthy  student  an  opportunity  for 
further  education  even  though  he  may  be  un- 
able to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  going 
farther  in  school. 

Each  year  several  hearing  people,  graduates 
from  hearing  colleges,  are  trained  in  methods 
of  instructing  the  deaf.  These  men  and  wo- 
men receive  free  scholarships  to  the  college, 
and  are  given  every  opportunity  to  study  and 
train  themselves  for  useful  service  in  their 
work   with   the  deaf. 

These  students  are  taught  the  language  of 
signs  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peet,  dean  of  women 
at  the  college.  It  is  the  only  class  in  this 
country  where  signs  are  taught  as  a  subject. 
Many  of  the  Principals  of  the  State  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  in  America  are  graduates  of 
the  Normal  Class  at  Gallaudet  College. 

Gallaudet  College  has  its  own  Hall  of  Fame. 
This  collection  comprises  the  pictures  or  busts 
of  a  number  of  the  important  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  America.  It  includes  such  men  as 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  Dr.  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  Thomas  Gal- 
laudet, Henry  Winter  Sayle,  Amos  Kendall, 
Samuel  Porter,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  John 
W.  Pickering.  Time  does  not  permit  of  fur- 
ther discussion  of  these  men. 

Gallaudet  College  maintains  an  active  ath- 
letic department.  Its  teams  compete  in  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  track,  and  have  given  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 

Any  student  who  has  the  ability  and  the 
opportunity  to  work  and  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  to  Gallaudet  College  should  try 
very  hard  to  do  so.  Besides  the  valuable 
training  which  the  college  provides,  five  years 
spent  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City  is  an  educa- 
tion in  itself.  Students  at  the  College  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  people 
in  the  work  for  the  deaf,  as  well  as  those 
from  other  fields  in  our  national  life.  Wash- 
ington is  one  of  the  nation's  most  beautiful 
cities  and  for  the  alert  student  there  are  mu- 
seums, art  galleries,  cathedrals,  and  many 
places  of  historical  interest  to  visit.  Students 
who  do  successful  work  and  remain  at  the 
college  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
old  homes  of  George  Washington,  Thomas 
J'efferson,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  many  of  the 
cities  and  town  which  were  so  important  in 
our  early  history.  I  shall  never  forget  my  ex- 
perience at  Gallaudet  College  and  the  interest- 
ing things  I  saw  while  I  was  in  Washington. 

This  program,  which  has  reviewed  the  lives, 
and  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
done  so  much  to  help  educate  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  should  be  a  message  of  cheer,  hope, 
and   industry  to  us  all. — S. 
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A  SCHOOL  ON  WHEELS 

The  northern  woods  region  of  Ontario  is 
populated  by  hunters,  trappers,  railway  em- 
ployees, and  a  few  farmers.  These  hardy 
pioneers  have  formed  numerous  small  setle- 
ments  in  which  there  are  two,  three  or  four 
children.  Here  was  a  problem.  Ordinary 
schools  were  out  of  the  question,  and  yet  the 
welfare  of  all  concerned  demanded  that  these 
chidren  receive  some  of  the  advantages  of 
education. 

The  Minister  of  Education  arranged  that 
the  railway  companies  operating  in  these  dis- 
tricts should  provide  cars  which  could  be 
attached  to  the  regular  trains  and  hauled  to 
the  most  convenient  centers  for  assembling 
boys  and  girls.  These  cars  are  fitted  up  by 
the  Province,  so  as  to  provide  a  home  for 
the  teacher  and  his  family,  and  a  school  for 
the  children.  The  cars  are  switched  on  to 
sidings  provided  for  the  purpose  and  school 
remains  in  session  as  long  as  the  car  remains 
on  the  switch.  The  cars  are  moved  on  sched- 
ule and  the  time  table  reaches,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  children  who  might  make  use  of 
the  schools.  The  children  are  told  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  car  on  its  arrival  at  the 
siding,  prepared  for  their  regular  session  of 
school.  When  the  car  moves  to  another  siding, 
the  teacher  leaves  home  work  for  the  children 
to  do  before  the  cars  next  visit. 

Good  teachers,  who  were  enthusiastic,  re- 
sourceful and  prepared  to  adjust  themselves 
to  this  new  undertaking  were  selected.  These 
teachers  have  to  work  with  boys  and  girls  of 
all  ages  and  of  many  nationalities.  Some  of 
the  pupils  can  not  speak  English;  hardly 
any  of  them  have  had  any  opportunity  for 
learning.  The  job  demands  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  they  have  to  be  prepared  to 
help  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  The  Minister  of 
Education  was  fortunate  in  his  selections  of 
teachers;  because  they  have  taught  well  and 
have  contributed  generously  to  the  welfare 
of   home   and   settlement  alike. 

At  first  many  anxious  questions  were  asked. 
Would  the  undertaking  be  successful?  Could 
children  be  taught  in  such  a  manner?  Would 
the  children  be  interested  enough  to  ccme  and 
take  advantage  of  the  schools?  These  ques- 
tions have  all  been  answered  by  the  children. 
They  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  trudge 
long  distances  in  bitter  cold  and  intense  heat 
to  attend  school  and  to  learn.  Pupils  have 
been  ready  and  waiting  when  the  cars  reached 
the  sidings.  They  have  reached  the  100  per 
cent  mark  in  attendance,  and  have  set  new 
speed  records  for  learning. 

The  schools  for  children  was  but  the  begin- 
ning. The  cars  now  carry  a  library  for  the 
children  and  their  parents.  The  grown  ups 
are  utilizing  their  opportunity  and  the  teach- 
ers are  carrying  on  night  schools  for  adults 
as  well  as  day  schools  for  the  children. 

An  example  of  the  spirit  shown  by  these 
Northwoods  children  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing story: 

"On  day — not  in  the  winter — a  dark-eyed, 
dark  skinned  lad  walked  into  the  school  car. 
He  gave  an  Indian  name.  He  had  paddled 
alone  in  his  canoe  for  thirty-miles  downstream, 


carrying  his  bundle  of  food  with  him  from 
his  distant  shack.  Thirty-two  miles  down- 
stream to  school  would  mean  thirty-two  miles 
upstream  going  home.  Those  northern  streams 
are  full  of  treacherous  snags;  there  are  many 
rapids;  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
miss  one's  way  among  the  bays  and  points  of 
a  lake.  Carrying  a  canoe,  with  food,  across 
a  portage  between  two  lakes  or  two  streams 
is  not  an  easy  or  light  job  for  a  boy,  but 
this  boy  did  it  of  his  own  accord  in  his  desire 
for   an  education." 

Other  stories  of  a  similar  nature  are  told. 
Surely  these  children  of  Northern  Ontario 
are  showing  a  true  pioneer  spirit,  and  their 
example  should  keep  other,  more  fortunate 
children  alive  to  their  educational  opportu- 
nities.— Adapted   from   the  Canadian. 

 .()  

GOSSIP 

Institutional  life  has  enough  real  difficulties 
for  its  workers  without  having  added  the  bur- 
den of  combating  carping  gossip  and  venemous 
suspicious  criticisms. 

Probably  nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  the 
"morale"  of  any  organization  of  workers 
than  the  insidious,  malicious  gossip  and  sland- 
er that  some  shriveled  souls  so  cowardly  ped- 
dle. Gossip  succeeds  only  in  fanning  flames 
of  dissention  and  disorganization.  The  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  many  helpless  children 
may  be  decidedly  retarded  by  those  who  revel 
in  the  pastime  of  besmirching  the  reputations 
of  the  collegues  and  co-workers.  It  makes 
enemies  out  of  friends  and  destroys  confi- 
dence in  mankind  and  cooperate  living. 

"Scandal  mongers"  like  "scandal  sheets" 
may  concoct  spicy  news  but  both  are  usually 
shortlived.  Their  distorted  petty  gossip  is  in 
no  way  progressive  or  constructive  so  they 
soon  become  disgusting  and  offensive  to  the 
innate  sense  of  decency  that  is  a  part  of  every 
fair    and    honest    person.  " 

This  back  stabbing  policy  is  in  most 
instances  born  of  inflated  ego  of  petty  in- 
dividuals who  desire  to  stand  in  the  lime- 
light but  who  have  signally  failed  because 
of  this  very  fault.  They  are  punny,  warped 
souls  who  feel  that  nothing  has  any  merit 
unless  it  springs  from  their  brain. 

The  trouble  with  gossip  is  its  rapid  growth. 
Gossipers  are  like  rotten  apples — just  one 
spoil  an  entire  barrel  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

Then  there  is  also  the  "yes"  person  who  is 
so  engagingly  felicitous  of  others  opinions, 
who  deals  in  generalities  and  platitudes.  He 
is  equally  as  disgusting  as  the  gossip.  Cham- 
eleon-like, he  lacks  stability.  His  phrases  are 
inconclusive   and    his   opinions   are  worthless. 

Between  these  two  extremes  we  have  the 
middle-of-the-road  individual.  Complete  agree- 
ment in  any  life  activity  is  a  sym- 
ptom of  laziness,  indifference  or  lack  of  cour- 
age. This  person  thinks  not  of  expediency 
as  he  fights  with  high  ideals  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions for  noble,  honest  principle.  He  disdains 
to  deal  in  personalities  merely  to  advance  his 
position  at  the  expense  of  another.  He  is  the 
type  that  will  simultaneously  shock  the  stand- 
pater  and  shame  the  back-biting  gossip  by  his 
sterling   courageous    fairness. — Ex. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

Irene  Clark  received  a  lovely  birthday  cake. 
We  had  a  party  in  our  room. 

Victoria  Herbold  always  has  a  sunny  smile. 

Stuart   Bart   went    home   for  Thanksgiving. 

Vivian  Miller  will  be  in  the  Gallaudet  pro- 
gram. 

Charles  Hamlin  was  happy  to  have  his 
brother   visit  him. 

Donald  Nelson  had  an  operation.  He  is 
getting  along  fine. 

J.  D.  W. 

Sunday  was  Irene's  birthday.  She  is  eight 
years  old.  She  got  a  birthday  cake,  some 
beads,  stockings  and  funny  papers. — Frances 
Kombol. 

Bobby   broke   his  train. 

Milo  found  an  airplane. — Forrest  Grove. 

Mrs.  Moore  threw  away  a  mouse.  Forrest 
found  it.     Milo  took  it  away  from  him. 

Richard  McCarthy. 

I  played  with  a  pipe  in  the  water.  I  had 
a  good  time. — ^John  Fitzwilliams. 


Fall 

September,  October  and  November  are  the 
fall  months. 

The  leaves  turn  brown,  yellow,  orange  and 
red.     The  wind  blows.     The  leaves  fall. 

The  grass  is  yellow  and  brown. — Adele 
Mudro. 

Thanksgiving  Day  Mother,  Father,  Bobby 
and  I  went  to  my  cousin  Dorothy's  home  in 
Anaconda  for  dinner.  I  saw  my  grandmother 
there.  We  ate  green  and  ripe  olives,  potatoes, 
turkey,  sweet  potatoes,  gravy,  dressing,  bread, 
butter,  salad,  cake  and  ice-cream. 

Father,  Bobby  and  I  went  to  a  smelter  in 
Anaconda.  We  saw  my  friend.  He  gave 
Bobby  and  me  a  copper  ash  tray  and  a  copper 
paper  weight.  We  saw  men  working.  We 
went  back  to  the  house.  Harold,  my  cousin, 
made  an  airplane  for  Bobby  and  me.  His 
friends  came.  They  went  rabbit  hunting  and 
we  went  back  to  Basin. — Tom  Mitchell. 

One  Monday  afternoon  some  boys,  Mrs. 
Low  and  I  played  a  game.  We  played  "spoof." 
We  played  seven  times  Mrs  Low,  Bobby 
and  I  won.  We  had  no  letters  after  our 
names.  We  played  for  a  long  time.  I  like  to 
play. — Robert  Rummell. 

A  Dream 

One  night  I  dreamed  that  Robert  was  a  funny 
little  monkey.  He  jumped  on  a  man's  head. 
He  was  frightened.  He  put  the  monkey  on 
the    ground    and  laughed. 

By  and  by  he  met  a  little  girl.  He  asked 
her,    "Is   the    monkey    yours"      The    girl  said, 


"No."  She  took  it  home.  She  played  with  it. 
She  washed  and  wiped  the  dishes  for  her 
mother.  Her  baby  sister  came  into  the  room 
and  saw  the  monkey.  She  put  her  finger  into 
the  monkey's  mouth.  It  bit  her.  She  laughed 
and  clapped  her  hands.  The  monkey  pushed 
her  and  she  fell.  She  cried.  Her  big  sister 
scolded  it.  She  put  the  baby  to  bed  in  the 
bedroom.  She  went  to  sleep.  The  monkey 
jumped  on  the  bed  and  woke  her  up.  She 
was  frightened  and  screamed.  Her  sister  heard 
her.  She  took  the  monkey  outdoors.  It  ran 
away. — Helen  Nash. 

Miss  Serumgard  showed  us  two  Indian  rugs. 
They  are  pretty.  She  will  give  them  to  her 
brothers. — Florence  Driscoll. 

On  Monday  night  the  Lutheran  girls  and 
boys  went  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp's  house.  We 
walked.  It  was  dark.  I  shook  Rev.  Hisckle's 
hand.  He  said,  "Hello"  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  small  Christmas  tree  on  the  dining 
room  table.  We  sat  around  the  room,  and 
Rev.  Hisckle  told  us  about  the  Pilgrims.  After 
that  we  had  our  program.  The  children  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  played  games.  We 
played  "Spin  the  Bottle."  Miss  Kemp  gave  us 
a  new  story.  We  read  it.  It  was  "The  Great 
Flood."  It  was  a  long  time  ago. — Mercedes 
Mayberry. 

Raymond  is  a  boy  in  Butte.  He  is  fifteen 
years  old.  He  has  four  rabbits.  One  is  white; 
one  is  gray;  one  is  brown;  and  the  other  is 
gray  and  white.  Junior  has  four  rabbits,  too. 
One  is  white;  one  is  brown  and  white;  and 
the  others  are  black  and  white. 

Raymond  made  a  big  house  for  them.  They 
are  warm. — Joe  Gill. 

Theresa  has  a  box.  She  gave  some  candy 
to  us.     We  thanked  her. — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

Irene's  birthday  was  last  Sunday.  Her 
mother  made  a  cake.     It  is  pretty. 

I  love  Mother,  Father,  Mildred,  and  Anna. 
I    have   a   box — Bozo  Kosanovich. 

I  shall  go  home  for  Christmas.  I  am  happy. 
— Edwin  Lappin. 

My  friend  in  Anaconda  has  some  little 
rabbits. 

F.ddie  gave  us  some  candy.  We  thanked 
him.  He  is  kind.  He  is  a  good  boy. — Theresa 
Connors. 

We  went  to  a  party  last  Thursday  night. 
We  worked  jig-saw  puzzles.  My  table  finished 
first.  We  danced.  We  had  strawberry  ice- 
cream and  cookies  for  lunch. 

I  shall  have  a  birthday  a  week  from  next 
Thursday. — Gladys  Roose. 


Last  night  the  Lutheran  boys  and  girls  went 
to    Mrs.    Kemp's    house.      There    was   a  pretty 
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Christmas  tree.  Rev.  Hischle  talked  to  us 
about  Jesus  .  Then  we  had  a  Christmas  pro- 
gram. After  the  program  Rev.  Hischle  asked 
Mrs.  Kemp,  "May  we  play  games  for  a 
little  while"  She  said  we  could.  The  small 
children  went  to  the  kitchen  and  we  played 
"Spin  the  Bottle."  Rev.  Hischle  played  games 
with  the  big  boys  and  girls  first.  Then  he 
played  with  us.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
said,  "I  must  go  now."  He  shook  hands  with 
us.  He  told  us  that  he  may  be  back  January 
eighth  We  had  a  very  nice  time. — Evelyn 
Higdem. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Bozo  lost  my  knife.  I 
was  cross.  I  said  to  him,  "Will  you  look  for 
my  knife"  He  said,  "Yes."  Maybe  he  can 
not  find  it  because  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

Last  night  Floyd  received  a  box  from  his 
father.  It  was  a  big  box.  He  was  very  happy. 
He    got   many    nice   things. — Bobby  Guerre. 

Last  Saturday  the  little  boys  helped  Mrs. 
McGuire.  I  counted  the  towels  and  wash 
cloths.  Mrs.  McGuire  put  our  Sunday  suits 
on  our  chairs.  She  said  to  me.  "You  will  be 
surprised."  When  I  woke  up  Sunday  morn- 
ing, I  found  a  new  suit  on  my  bed.  I  was 
surprised.  I  have  three  new  ties,  a  new  suit, 
and  a  pair  of  mittens. — Dale  Glasser. 

After  we  cleaned  the  schoolrooms  yesterday 
afternoon,  we  played  "Kick  the  Can"  for  a 
long  time.  We  went  to  the  gym.  We  got 
weighed.  I  weigh  seventy-two  and  one  half 
pounds. 

After  gym  class  we  went  back  to  the  Boys' 
Hall.  Eugene  and  I  looked  for  Mrs.  Low  and 
the  boys.  I  said,  "I  think  they  went  to  the 
river"  We  ran  to  the  river  and  found  the 
boys. — Tommy  Bailey. 

The  wind  blew  very  hard  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  v.'ind  blew  a  window  out  of  the 
little  girls'  playroom. 

Last  night  some  of  the  big  boys  went  out- 
side. The  wind  was  blowing  hard.  We  tied 
handkerchiefs  to  strings.  Then  we  made  pin 
wheels.  Thomas  Chop  called  us  inside.  We 
had  a  good  time. — Leonard  Mount. 

The  big  girls  went  to  town  with  Miss  Brones 
Thursday  afternoon.  Anna  did  not  go.  She 
went  to  town  Saturday  and  bought  some  candy. 
She  gave  some  to  Frances.  She  was  happy. 
The  little  girls  played  games. — Gladys  Henry. 

We  weighed  yesterday.  I  weigh  seventy- 
one  and  one  half  pounds.     I  am  getting  fat. 

Mrs.  Taylor  and  a  man  went  to  the  gym 
yesterday  afternoon.  We  shook  hands  with 
Mrs.  Taylor,  but  we  did  not  shake  hands  with 
the  man  because  we  did  not  know  him.  We 
were  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Tay'lor. — Edith  Johnson. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  we  walked  with  Mr. 
Kemp.  We  saw  something.  We  ran  and 
looked  at  it.  It  was  a  dead  horse.  Richard 
and  Tommy  found  six  horseshoes.  Richard 
threw  them  in  the  river. — Fred  Lavoie. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

Charley  Peck  made  a  nice  trap  thinking  he 
could  catch  at  least  one  rabbit,  but  they  are 
such  clever  little  animals  they  won't  go  in. 
They  know  it's  a  trap. — Buddy  Evans. 

James  O'Brien  received  two  letters  from  his 
brother.  He  thinks  he  will  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas. He  has  a  new  home  now,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  see  it. — Richard  Mullins. 

Last  Thursday  night  all  the  boys  and  girls 
went  to  the  party.  We  tried  to  work  jig-saw 
puzzles  but  they  were  too  hard.  We  got  tired 
of  the  games  and  decided  to  dance. — James 
O'Brien. 

We  went  to  the  chapel  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing for  the  Thanksgiving  program.  It  was 
real  nice,  and  Reverend  Reagan  talked  to  us 
about  Thanksgiving. — Edna  Kupfer. 

Twenty-two  boys  and  girls  went  home  for 
Thanksgiving.  The  boys  and  girls  who  stayed 
here  had  four  days  of  real  fun.  We  went 
skating  and  hunting,  and  had  two  picture 
shows,  a  party,  and  many  good  things  to  eat. 
— John  Savage, 

Monday  afternoon  Teddy  Ohlson  and  Ray- 
mond Johnson  got  a  Christmas  tree  for  Mrs. 
Kemp.  The  Lutheran  children  went  to  her 
house  for  a  Christmas  party.  The  tree  was 
very  pretty. — Arthur  Sylvester. 

We  had  two  real  good  picture  shows  last 
week.  We  saw  "The  Wind  of  Pampas,"  and 
"The  Air  Mail   Pilot." — Clarice  Petrick. 

Miss  Sturdevant  took  some  girls  skating  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  fell  several  times.  Some 
boys  made  a  big  fire  for  us.  About  four 
o'clock  we  came  back  to  school. — Kate  Boggio. 

I  like  to  wrestle  with  Mr.  Altop  but  he  is 
to  strong,  I  can't  manage  him  very  well.  I 
think  John  Savage  is  the  only  one  that  is 
strong  enough  to  wrestle  with  him. — Jack 
Ruddy. 

We  began  working  on  our  art  books  this 
morning.  They  will  be  finished  in  the  spring. 
— Emiel  Ehret. 


MANUAL  CLASS 

I  will  make  a  box. 
Charlev  saw  a  fat  cat  last  Monday. 
Charley    and    Teddy    caught    a    little  gray 
rabbit  on  Saturday. 

Snow    fell    Sunday. — Don  Dyrdahl. 

I  caught  a  baby  rabbit  yesterday.  Willard  and 
I  made  a  box  for  the  baby  rabbit.  Dr.  Griffin 
talked  to  me  about  the  box  for  the  rabbit. 
He  let  me  make  the  box  for  the  rabbit.  I  put 
the  rabbit  in  the  box.  I  caught  the  rabbit  in 
a  hole — Charles  Peck. 
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We  had  a  holiday  over  Wednesday  after- 
noon, Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
We  did  not  work  in  the  shops.  We  went  to 
the  Thanksgiving  program  in  the  chapel  Thurs- 
day morning.  The  deaf  boys  and  girls  signed 
many  songs  for  the  program.  The  bUnd  boys 
and  girls  sang  songs.  We  had  Pilgrims,  In- 
dians and  little  Dutch  girls  on  the  program. 
Miss  Murphy  signed  and  the  Minister  talked 
a  long  time. — Orin  Miles. 

I  weigh  118  and  three  fourths  pounds. 

Some  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  Monday,  December  4. 

Chirstmas  will  come  in  three  weeks. 

Laura  Manza's  birthday  comes  on  Decem- 
ber 16. 

Miss  Sturdevant  went  to  Butte  last  Thursday 
in  her  car. — Opal  Dickey. 

Yesterday  was  Irene's  birthday.  She  got  a 
box  from  her  mother.  She  got  some  funny 
papers,  a  cake,  some  candles  and  a  necklace. 

We  shall  go  to  the  party  on  Christmas.  Our 
folks  will  send  us  many  boxes  for  Christmas. 
All  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  glad  to  see  our 
boxes. 

Gladys  Roose  got  a  letter  and  some  money 
from  her  mother.  She  was  glad  to  get  it — - 
Alma  Clifton. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  go  home 
for  Christmas.  Maybe  mother,  Florence  and 
Glenn  will  come  to  see  Don  and  me  on  Christ- 
mas. 

Dagny  is  sick.  She  went  to  the  hospital 
and  stayed  five  days 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts,  Miss  Murphy,  Mr. 
Starr,  Frances  and  Annie  Kombol  went  to  a 
turkey  dinner  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aspengren's 
house. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

The  boys  and  girls  went  skating  on  the  lake 
last  Friday.  Charley  went  skating  and  he 
saw  a  rabbit  in  a  pipe  hole.  Sixteen  of  the 
older  walked  to  the  mountains.  They  saw 
many  rabbits.  The  rabbits  were  white  and 
they  ran  very  fast.  Mr.  Low  shot  some  of  the 
rabbits.  He  brought  some  of  them  home  and 
the  boys  ate  them. 

The  pupils  had  a  program  in  the  chapel  for 
Thanksgiving  Day.  We  had  a  nice  dinner 
in  the  dining  room.  We  ate  pie,  celery,  sweet 
potatoes,  cranberries,  peas  and  chicken. 

That  night  the  pupils  made  puzzle  pictures 
on  the  tables  in  the  gym.  The  pupils  danced 
in  the  gym.  We  ate  some  ice  cream  and 
cookies. — Teddy  Helm. 

We  went  to  the  gymnasium  to  the  Thanks- 
giving party  Thursday  night.  We  made  jig- 
saw puzzles.  We  hurried  to  finish  them.  Some 
boys  and  girls  won  a  prize.  I  got  a  tie.  The 
little  boys  and  girls  played  games. 

We  did  not  go  to  literary  Society  on  Satur- 
day.      Some  of  the  teachers  went  to  Helena. 

We  had  picture  shows  on  Friday  and  Sun- 
day nights,  the  names  were  "The  Winds  of  the 
Pampas"  and  The  Air  Mail  Pilot."  We  had 
a  good  time. — Eugene  Boggio. 


We  had  a  program  and  a  party  last  Thurs- 
day. 

I  read  the  paper  last  Sunday. 
It    is    not    snowing    this    morning — Gerald 
Moe. 


ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 

"Into  Mischief" 

In  the  picture  I  saw  a  baby  with  big  blue 
eyes  and  curly  blond  hair.  She  had  a  dimple 
in  her  chin.  She  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of 
the  bedroom  and  had  pulled  open  the  bureau 
drawer.  I  suppose  she  wanted  to  look  for 
Eomething  which  her  mother  had  put  in  it. 
She  had  pulled  a  lovely  slip  out  of  the  drawer 
and  some  stockings  had  come  out  with  it. 
There  was  a  green  chair  behind  her.  She 
looked  like  a  mischievous  girl. — Bertha  Noyd. 

A  Lucky  Boy 

There  is  a  good  looking  boy  in  the  picture. 
He  is  about  fourteen  years  old.  He  has  brown 
hair,  brown  eyes,  and  pink  cheeks.  The  boy 
is  wearing  a  white  shirt  with  some  of  the  but- 
tons unfastened.  His  collar  is  open  at  the  neck, 
and  there  is  a  red  handkerchief  in  the  shirt 
pocket.  He  has  on  brown  pants  with  one 
suspender  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  his 
straw  hat  is  rolled  at  the  brim. 

The  boy  is  leaning  against  the  fence  with 
his  legs  crossed.  I  think  he  is  happy,  because 
he  is  whistling  and  he  is  barefooted..  He  is 
holding  a  stick  with  two  fish  on  it  in  his  right 
hand  and  a  fish  pole  in  his  left  hand.  I  think 
someone  is  taking  his  picture. — Mollie  Sweet. 

We  had  a  snow  storm  last  Sunday.  The 
car  window  was  covered  with  snow.  My  father 
and  I  wiped  it  off  many  times. — Billy  Meyers. 

We  went  to  the  lake  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
to  skate.  A  snow  storm  came  up  before  we 
got  back.  We  thought  the  storm  would  stop 
soon,  so  we  stayed.  We  saw  Bertha  and  Cath- 
erine pass  in  a  car.  We  waved  to  them.  We 
came  back  to  school  at  4:45.  Everyone  en- 
joyed the  fun. — Anna  Kombol. 

There  v/as  a  snow  storm  in  Basin  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  but  it  did  not  snow  in  Butte.  We 
got  off  the  train  at  the  depot  and  rode  back 
to  school  in  the  truck.  Mr.  White  drove  quite 
fast.     It  was  cold  in  Boulder. — Thomas  Chop. 

AIR 

Air  is  a  very  important  material.  It  is 
the  gaseous  substance  which  surrounds  the 
earth.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  but  also  contains  some  other  sub- 
stances in  small  amounts.  Water  vapor,  car- 
bon dioxide,  dust,  organic  matter,  and  germs 
are    the    most   important   of    these  substances. 

Air  occupies  space.  To  show  that  this  is 
true  we  can  invert  a  glass  tumbler,  and  push 
it  down  into  a  glass  jar  filled  with  water. 
We  find  that  no  water  enters  the  glass.  The 
water  level  is  about  one  eighth  inch  from  the 
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bottom  of  the  jar.  The  rest  of  the  tumbler 
is  filled  with  air.  If  you  want  the  air  to 
come  out,  you  turn  the  glass  on  its  side.  The 
air  will  come  out  in  bubbles  and  water  will 
enter  the  tumbler.  This  can  be  seen  by 
watching  the  water  level  in  the  glass.  It 
rises  as  the  air  comes  out  of  the  glass. 

Animals  inhale  air  and  absorb  the  oxygen 
in  it  to  keep  them  alive.  Plants  breath  the 
air  and  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  which 
they  use  to  make  food.  Air  is  necessary  for 
burning.  Without  the  oxygen  which  it  con- 
tains,  a   flame   will  die. 

Air  can  be  changed  to  a  liquid  form  if  it 
is  reduced  to  low  temperature. 

Man  has  harnessed  the  air  and  used  it  in 
many  ways  in  industry.  He  uses  it  to  inflate 
tires,  cushions  and  beds  and  to  run  air  ham- 
mers, play  instruments,  and  operate  brakes. 
He  has  also  used  it  to  move  ships,  turn  mills, 
and  support  airplanes  in  flight. — Frankie 
Sullivan. 

ELEMENTS 

We  have  been  studying  about  earthly  ma- 
terials and  we  find  that  they  are  composed 
of   simple   substances   called  elements. 

An  element  is  a  simple  sudstance  that  can 
not  be  decomposed  into  more  than  one  sub- 
stance. Scientists  have  discovered  about  eigh- 
ty different  elements.  Some  of  them  are  gases, 
some  are  liquids  and  many  of  them  are  solids. 

Some  of  the  most  comm_only  used  metalic 
elements  are  lead,  silver,  gold,  iron,  phospho- 
rous, calcium,  sodium,  zinc,  aluminum,  nickle, 
and  copper. 

Some  of  the  common  gaseous  elements  are 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  neon, 
and  helium. 

Not  all  of  the  elements  are  used  by  plants. 
Those  necessary  for  plant  growth  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygisn,  phosphorous,,  potassium 
iodine,  calcium,  nitrogen,  iron,  sulphur,  and 
magnesium. — Bill  Fritch. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

In  our  science  class  we  are  studying  about 
a  new  system  of  m.easurement  called  the  met- 
ric system.  It  is  originated  ni  France  and  is 
now  used   in   most   European  countries. 

Its  three  standard  units  are  the  meter,  the 
liter,  and  the  gram.  The  meter  is  used  in 
measuring  distance.  The  liter  is  used  to 
measure  capacity  or  volume  and  the  gram  is 
the  unit  of  weight. 

The  metric  system  has  become  very  pop- 
ular all  over  the  world  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity. The  metric  units  are  based  upon  the 
decimal  system  which  is  very  easy  to  handle. 

The  metric  system  is  widely  used  in  this 
country  but  it  never  has  been  offically  adopt- 
ed.— Carolyn  Avery 

ENERGY 

Energy  is  the  power  or  capacity  to  do  work. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  energy,  potential  and 
kinetic.  Kinetic  energy  is  energy  of  motion. 
All  moving  things  possess  kinetic  energy  and 
some  common  examples  are:  a  moving  train, 
falling  water,  a  moving  ball  or  bullet,  and 
al!  living  animals. 


Potential  energy  is  stored  up  energy,  or 
energy  derived  from  position.  Baking  powder 
contains  energy  because  it  has  the  power  to 
make  bread  rise  and  gun  powder  will  explode 
with  great  force  if  it  ignited.  The  weight  of 
the  falling  water  turns  a  wheel  which  may  be 
used  to  turn  mill  wheels  or  to  make  electricity. 

The  original  source  of  much  of  our  energy 
is  the  sun.  Plants  depend  on  it  for  growth. 
We  depend  upon  it  for  rain  and  other  weath- 
er changes.  All  the  energy  of  food  and  fuel 
is  really  bottled  sunshine. 

Energy  can  change  its  form,  but  it  can  never 
be  made  from  nothing,  and  cannot  be  des- 
troyed. We  have  some  physical  or  chemi- 
cal change  in  matter  when  energy  is  produced. 

— Edward  Baker. 

COMPOUNDS 

We  have  learned  that  compounds  are  a 
class  of  substances  which  contain  two  or  more 
elements.  Compounds  can  be  broken  up  and 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  made  can  be 
separated.  This  can  be  done  by  using  heat 
or   electric  currents. 

Water  is  one  of  our  most  common  and 
useful  compounds.  It  is  composed  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  Water  is  a  colorless  liquid 
which  will  not  burn.  It  is  nothing  like  the 
elements   which   compose  it. 

Very  few  compounds  are  like  the  elements 
which  compose  them.  They  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent form  and  color.  Oxygen,  a  colorless 
gas  unites  with  iron  to  form  a  red  powder. 
This  compound  is  called  rust. 

Some  of  our  most  common  compound  sub- 
stances are  sugar,  salt,  wood,  oil,  coal  and 
most    rocks. — Rosie  Olsen. 

PHENOMENA 

In  General  Science  we  have  been  studying 
about    Natural  Phenomena. 

A  phenomena,  we  have  learned  is  one  of 
the  changes  or  happenings  which  occur  in 
nature.  The  early  explanations  of  pheno- 
mena were  based  on  superstition;  but  the 
scientific  study  of  these  forces  have  given  us 
an  explanation  for  every  phenomena  that 
exists.  We  have  developed  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  and  we  know  there  is  some  reason 
for    every    change    that    takes  place. 

Some  of  our  most  common  phenomenas  are: 
the  freezing  of  water,  the  souring  of  milk, 
molting  of  ice,  condensation  of  steam,  oxi- 
dation of  all  kinds,  temperature  changes, 
ocean  tides,  movement  of  stars  and  planets, 
and   habits   of  animals. 

Air  in  motion  is  a  phenomena.  It  does 
much  to  help  mankind.  It  runs  wind- 
mills and  sails  boats.  It  also  does  damage 
to  man's  property.  Moving  air  in  the  form 
of  a  cyclone,  hurricane  or  tornado,  destroys 
farms,  trees,  ships,  buildings,  and  frequently 
many  lives. 

Running  water  is  another  phenomena  which 
can  be  both  helpful  and  damaging  to  man. 
Cur  water  falls  turn  the  wheels  of  mills  and 
supply  electricity.  A  river  at  flood  stage  can 
cause  much  damage.  It  destroys  properties, 
crops  and  lives. 
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The  rusting  of  iron  is  another  phenomena 
easily  explained.  It  is  caused  by  the  uniting 
of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  with  the  iron  to 
form  a  compound..  This  compound  is  a  red 
powder  which  forms  on  the  iron  and  is  called 
rust. 

We  know  that  a  phenomena  happens  or 
is  brought  about  by  some  chain  of  events  that 
cause   a   definite  effect. — Florence  Sabins. 


FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Eunice  Brandt,  Reporter. 

Florence  Reinke,  Laura  Manza,  Hilegarde 
Wudell,  Catherine  and  Bertfha  Noyd,  Rose 
Olsen,  MoUie  Sweet,  Mona  Frazier,  Adele 
Mudro  and  Florence  Smith  were  the  girls  who 
went  home  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 
They  all  came  back  looking  well  and  hearty 
and  reported  a  good  time.  We  suspect  that 
their  turkey  dinners  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Bertha  and  Catherine  Noyd  gave  their 
mother  a  pleasant  surprise  when  they  went 
home.  She  had  not  expected  them  and  she 
was  pleasantly  surprised. 

Elma  Erickson  was  glad  to  hear  that  her 
father  is  home  again.  He  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Chicago  to  see  the  World's 
Fair. 

Florence  Reinke  had  two  big  dinners  for 
Thanksgiving  one  at  her  home  on  Thursday, 
and  one  at  her  friend's  home  on  Friday.  She 
is  a  lucky  girl  to  have  two  big  dinners. 

The  Thanksgiving  packages  which  arrived 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  for  Edna 
Kupfer,  Clarice  Petrick,  Evelyn  Higdem,  Edith 
Johnson,  Theresa  Connors  and  Alma  Clifton. 

Last  Friday  Mrs.  Kemp  took  Florence  Sabins, 
Caroline  Avery  and  Eunice  Brandt  to  the 
river  to  skate  on  the  ice.  They  had  lots  of 
fun.  They  went  again  on  Sunday  with  Miss 
Sturdevant  and  the  other  girls  to  skate  on  the 
lake.     They  had  more  fun. 

Hildegarde  Wudel  has  a  new  baby  niece. 
It  is  just  one  month  old. 

Now  to  steal  a  march  on  the  boys, "A  Merry 
Xmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year  to  all  and 
to  all  good-bye  until  1934. 


expect  more  of  the  boys  to  go  home  for 
Christmas. 

Charles  Hamilton's  father  and  brother  came 
over  to  see  him  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  them. 

James  O'Brien  received  a  letter  from  his 
father.  He  said  that  James  could  come  home 
for  the  Christmas  vacation.  James  hasn't  been 
home  for  seven  years  so  he  is  very  happy. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  went  skating  on 
the  lake  last  Sunday. 

Donald  Nelson  underwent  an  appendicitis 
operation  Sunday  morning,  December  3.  His 
father  came  over  to  see  him. 

Charles  Peck  is  very  proud  of  himself  be- 
cause he  caught  a  rabbit. 

The  boys  are  looking  for  a  new  hill  to  coast 
on  this  winter.  The  hill  we  used  last  year 
has  a  fence  on  it  now  so  we  must  find  a  new 
slide  if  we  are  to  have  any  fun  this  winter. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  pretty  busy  buying 
and  sending  presents  to  their  parents. 

Willard  Stickney  and  Raymond  Johnson 
went  to  Butte  with  Mr.  Starr  last  Saturday. 
They  spent  the  afteroon  shopping  for  Christ- 
mas presents. 

We  have  noticed  that  Orin  Miles  always 
studies  in  his  spare  time.  We  look  for  big 
things  from  Orin. 


FATHER'S  FOOTSTEPS 

Tommy  had  been  naughty,  and  when  his 
father  arrived  home  he  said,  "Tommy,  do  you 
know  what  happens  to  good  boys?'' 

"Yes  dad:    they   go  to  heaven," 

"Do  you  know  what  happens  to  bad  boys?" 

"Yes,  daddy;   they  go  to  the  other  place." 

"Well,  Tommy,  wouldn't  you  rather  be  a 
good  boy  and  go  to  heaven?" 

Tommy   thought   a  minute. 

"No,  daddy,  I'd  rather  go  with  you." — Sel. 


FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

William  Fritch,  Reporter 

Richard  McCarthy's  sister,  two  brothers,  and 
parents  came  over  to  visit  him  November  26. 
They  brought  him  many  things  to  eat  and 
to  play  with.     He  was  very  happy. 

The  following  boys  went  home  ftor  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation:  Edward  Olson,  Tom 
Chop,  Billy  Meyers,  Edward  Baker,  Bill  Fritch, 
Joe  Gill,  Frank  Sullivan,  Harry  Britzius,  Ed- 
die Lappin,  Richard  Muilins,  Stuart  Bart, 
Bobby  Werth,  Tommy  Mitchell  and  Bobby 
Guerre.     They  all  reported  a  good  time.  We 


A  THOUGHT 

We  cannot  change  yesterday,  that  is  clear. 
Or  begin  on  tomorrow  until  it  is  here; 

So  all  that  is  left  for  you  and  for  me, 
Is  to  make  today  as  sweet  as  can  be. 

— Emma  C.  Dowd. 


The  truly  educated  person  has  the  ability 
to  choose  among  relative  values;  a  profound 
appreciation  of  and  reverence  for  superior 
values;  and  a  fervent  spirit  of  sincere  and 
ii  nost  doub:. — E.  F.  Oir,  in  the  American 
Mercury. 
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Montana  Stnte  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


ROARD  OF  rnrCATION 


t.  H.  Cooney,  President 
R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Fli/.ihoth  Ireland,  Superintendent  o: 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


^  Appointed: 


A.  O.  G 
Frank  Eli 

H:n\'ard  Toole,  Missoula 
VV  'ham  Meyers,  Butte 

Billing* 
^ow 
,  Havre 
on,  Bozemai 


HOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

J.    D  ,  President 


,  A.  B., 
louder 
Boulder 


irACi-IiikS  AND  OFFICERS 


D.,  President 

.  .:y  to  thf  P'-.'si. 
ikkeepe : 


IE  DEAF 


•rumgard 
iurphy 

rrs 


-Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 


[ntiustT'ial  : 


Low 
A I  top 


Teacher  of  Printing 
Teacher  of  Carpentry 
Teacher  of  Shoemaking 


iena  Brones  .  Teacher  of  Sewing 


HACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


I-'ar  Cailahari, 
Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby 
Miss  Mary 


Mil-. 


Mary  D. 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Tea,cher 


.::or 

Teacher  of 
Liiuuin,  Basket  mnd 


Hammock  Making 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

Mis.    Lola    Moor^  .^JMatron 

William    Adams   Storekeeper 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  M.  McGuire    Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones   Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Edna  Merk      Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Mrs.  Mabel  Baker   Night  Supervisor 

.Vlrs.   Beatrice   Fiif?  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnsor  ..Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendert:,   _-Engineer 

James  Baker  -..Engineer 
Harry    White  Repairman 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


Dr 
Dr 
Dr 

:  )r 
.Vhss 
Miss 


D.  E.  Rainvi 
Thomas  Havsr-n 
J  A.  Donovan,  h\ 
O    W.  BursA 
C}.-sra  Adam.     i.  ^ 
Geraldine  Grissom, 


aysician 
Surgeon 
Jurist  SC  Oculist 
Dentist 
-  Nurse 
R.N    Nurs* 


AK'M  AND  DAIRY 


Ranch  Foreman 
..  Ranch  Matron 
  Dairyman 


